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PLEA FOR A GUILD OF AMERICAN SCULPTORS* 

In view of the numbers of cases in American cities where the plan 
has not been followed of making provision for sculpture and mural 
painting in public buildings, the question may be asked, What should 
sculptors do to assert their rights, if any rights exist? I do not see 
that they can do anything immediately. At present everything 
depends on the architects, who in most cases appear to wish to be 
supreme. So long as the sculptors work alone — each keeping to him- 
self — endeavoring to obtain orders and commissions on their own 
account only, without an ideal for the general improvement of the 
standards of sculpture, and without the esprit de corps which feels that 
by the furtherance of their comrades their own status will be improved, 
I cannot forecast a betterrnent of the situation. Co-operation and a 
laying aside of backbiting and self-considerations are necessary before 
the sculptors get their rights. 

They have rights? Assuredly — just as much as the architect. 
Sculpture can often save a building from ugliness without hope or 
appeal, when the architect, as often happens, is merely an engineer 
who spends his strength in the very necessary work of making his 
building safe, commodious, and fitted in a crude way for the purposes 
for which it exists. The ideal building, of course, is the product of 
at least three artists, of whom the architect is one. 

I believe in an intimate co-operation of the sculptor and the 
painter with the architect. In case of a very large building, like a 
cathedral, a capitol, a great library, a museum, one sculptor and one 
decorator could not accomplish the work with the quickness absolutely 
required by modern needs. And you may ask if I wish the individual 
masters to disappear, lose their identity under a guild stamp. 

Not at all, only so far as public sculpture is concerned. Only 
half their time would be due to the guild's work. The other half 
could be spent in following the bent of their natural talent or genius, 
whether for private work or ideal productions embodying the best 
idea that is in their minds. 

My view of the good that could be done by a guild of sculptors is 
this: Since an individual sculptor often allows mistakes to go uncor- 
rected, either because of inability to see them owing to mental and 
physical weariness from the struggle with the problem, or else because 
of lack of time to finish work in carrying out a contract having a time 
limit, it has often occurred that the strongest sculptors have put their 
names to monuments which are unworthy of their best. These justify 
their more narrow-minded and envious competitors in criticism, and 

* Portion of an interview. 
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this loud criticism has done and is doing great harm to the profession 
of sculpture, and especially American sculpture. It occasions a loss of 
confidence in the ability of our sculptors to do work of the first quality. 

Especially is the tendency to demand quick work responsible for 
neglect in quality of work. Americans have often more haste than 
judgment, and generally fail to understand why an artist cannot 
work as fast as an artisan and an artisan as a brick-layer. The 
attempt to keep up with this unreasonable hurry on the part of prop- 
erty owners, government officials, architects, and builders is respon- 
sible for the fact that much work is placed abroad which ought to be 
placed at home. A guild of sculptors would soon earn the confidence 
of architects and the public, both as regards the average quality of the 
work produced by its sculptors and with respect to the time taken for 
its production. 

The guild of sculptors under modern American conditions will be 
based on an ideal so different from those of the Middle Ages that the 
harmfulness will be eliminated. Its constitution should attend to 
that. It will not be selfish, because it will have the art interests of 
the country in its keeping, so far as sculpture is concerned. The 
apprentices will be its democratic feature. Where can a young man 
learn sculpture properly now? Not in the art schools. They merely 
give him a general smattering of art, useful indeed, and not to be 
decried, but entirely inadequate unless followed by an apprenticeship. 
From apprentice to associate and from associate to master will be the 
course, according to deserts. The guild will be in a position to know 
whether a young man is really called to the art of sculpture by innate 
talent and encourage him to proceed, but will eliminate those who 
can never come to anything, and so prevent the hopeless wrecks of 
the profession who were never fitted for it, and in consequence of the 
present brutal system of competition without co-operation, fall into 
a sea of miseries from which they can never emerge. 

What has led to these ideas? My experience in connection with 
the Library of Congress and the Court of Appeals. Following the 
example set by Ward, Saint Gaudens, and Warner in the Library of 
Congress, I advised the late Mr. James Brown Lord to allot the work 
on the Court of Appeals here to as many sculptors as possible. But 
the committee of three sculptors appointed by him at my suggestion 
would not go far enough in control of the several sculptors. To this 
I attribute whatever defects, slight enough, there may be in the 
general work. The only rule the committee held to was, that each 
and every sculptor must show enough feeling for the classic in his 
design to have his work harmonize with the building. Beyond that, 
full liberty was allowed the sculptor; but to my mind it was a mistake. 

A sculptor guild, such as I imagine, would have held each sculptor 
just a little more to the general feeling of the work and produced 
somewhat better results. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 



